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DUALISMS GOOD AND BAD (I) 


AJINCE the generously full discussion’ which Professor Murphy 

has given in this journal to my volume of Carus Lectures? 
deals with some philosophical questions of importance, and presents 
some criticisms of the doctrine therein defended which are also 
important if valid, it in turn seems to demand a not incommensurate 
examination. I wish it were possible to proceed at once to the 
consideration of his theses and reasonings on their merits, without 
reference to my book. But his reasonings are largely interwoven 
with an exposition of the contentions of the book and of the argu- 
ments upon which—as he supposes—they depend; and several of 
these he has most ingeniously misconceived, and therefore unwit- 
tingly misreported to his readers. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to point out some of the more serious of these misinterpretations. 
Four of them may be fairly briefly disposed of at the outset. 

1. ‘‘The basis of Mr. Lovejoy’s dualism,’’ says Mr. Murphy, ‘‘is 
common sense. In this it finds its initial inspiration and its un- 
failing criterion for judgment of opposing theories.’’ It treats 
common sense as an ‘‘oracle on matters of philosophical import.”’ 
These sentences, so far as they have intelligible meaning, can 
hardly fail to convey to the reader a complete misconception of 
the method and grounds of the argument for dualism which the 
book presents. ‘‘Common sense’’ is, it is true, a notoriously 
vague term. It presumably refers to the unexamined beliefs 
or assumptions of the ‘‘plain man.’’ But there are many degrees 
of ‘‘plainness’’ among men; and with-respect to the epistemological 
question, it is probable that the average man’s conceptions fluctuate 
confusedly between naive realism, i.e., a form of epistemological 
monism, and epistemological dualism. He apparently supposes that 
in normal and veridical perception he apprehends external objects 
directly ; but when he bethinks himself of the fact or the possibility 
of error, he is pretty certain to say that this consists in having a 
“wrong idea’’ of the object; and between the memory image and 

1‘*Mr. Lovejoy’s Counter-Revolution,’’ in Volume XXVIII (1931), pp. 


29-42 and 57-71, hereafter cited as LC. 
2The Revolt against Dualism, 1930, hereafter cited as RD. 
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the event remembered he appears to distinguish sharply. In philo. 
sophical terminology ‘‘the philosophy of common sense’’ is the 
name for an early modern attempt at a revolt against epistemo- 
logical dualism; nothing, therefore, could well be more misleading 
than to describe in the terms used by Mr. Murphy an argument 
designed to show that no such attempt has been or can be successful, 
In any case, that argument employs no such short and easy method 
as an appeal to ‘‘common sense’’ as an ‘‘oracle’’ and ‘‘unfailing 
eriterion”’; of this fact I fear that most readers of the volume are 
all too painfully aware. The first four-fifths of it are almost wholly 
occupied with the proof of a single hypothetical proposition, viz., 
that ‘‘when the existence of a real and at least in some measure 
knowable physical world is postulated,’’ neither the epistemological 
nor the psychophysical ‘‘sort of dualism can be avoided without con- 
tradiction either of the implications of realism or of admitted 
facts.’’* This thesis is defended by an analysis showing that cer- 
tain specific facts or scientific theorems, some or all of which are 
accepted by all realistic philosophers, are irreconcilable with one or 
the other sort of monism or with both; by a proof that realism can 
not be consistently and intelligibly stated in terms of a monistic 
theory of knowledge; and by a somewhat minute examination of 
certain of the more important among recent realistic philosophies, 
designed to show that, when their presuppositions are made clear 
and their implications developed, they break down into both sorts 
of dualism, despite the evident desire of their authors to avoid one 
or the other or both. This procedure, which is not only followed 
in fact but also explicitly formulated (pp. 259-265), does not seem 
to me to correspond closely to Mr. Murphy’s description. It is true 
that the realistic hypothesis appears to be held in some form by all 
‘plain men,’’ by most men of science, and, in their habitual think- 
ing, by most, and probably all, of the philosophers who nominally 
reject it; and this fact, though not presented as demonstrative, is 
treated as establishing a presumption in favor of realism, so long 
as its impossibility lacks proof. But the case for realism should not 
be confused with the hypothetical arguments for dualism—i.e., that 
if you are a realist, you must necessarily be both kinds of dualist, 
and that even if you are an idealist, you must necessarily be at least 
an epistemological dualist.t As for the realistic hypothesis, Mr. 
Murphy apparently includes himself among those who ‘‘sympathize 
most heartily with’’ my ‘‘remarks on the validity of common-sense 
realism and the fatuity of recent attempts to avoid its solidly 
grounded conclusions.’’ 


8 RD, p. 259. 
4 The argument for this last is given in RD, pp. 303-318. 
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2. He goes on (p. 32) to represent me, to my great astonishment, 
as ‘‘asserting quite vehemently that the charge of ‘bifurcation’ is 
wholly unjust as applied to traditional dualism and involves ‘a com- 
plete misconception’ of that doctrine,’’ and supports this statement 
by a footnote reference to a page (87) of RD. I have never asserted 
this, ‘‘vehemently’’ or otherwise, either of the ‘‘traditional dualism’”’ 
or of my own; I have repeatedly asserted the contrary; and this 
sentence, with the reference given, is simply a bald misquotation. 
It is true that the words ‘‘a complete misconception’’ occur on the 
page mentioned, and the word ‘‘bifurcation’’ on other pages; but 
the former phrase is not applied to ‘‘the charge of bifurcation’’ 
(which I do not regard as a ‘‘charge’’ but as a eulogy), and there is 
in the text nothing to suggest, even remotely, that they are meant 
to be applied to it. It is similarly true that on one page of the 
Book of Proverbs occur the words ‘‘the slothful man’”’ and on 
another the words ‘‘is the delight of the Lord’’; but even in the 
astonishing history of biblical exegesis this has never, I imagine, 
been taken as showing that the Book of Proverbs ‘‘ vehemently 
asserts’’ that laziness is a religious duty. 

3. Mr. Murphy’s readers are told (p. 33) that ‘‘the only mo- 
tives’? which I ‘‘can assign for the revolt against dualism”’ are ‘‘a 
mere desire for theoretical neatness or an aversion to the accepted 
terminology of epistemology’’—which seem to him grossly inade- 
quate to explain ‘‘a revolution in philosophy’’ of such scope and im- 
portance. The fact is that, for the first phase of the revolt alone, 
some seventeen motives are enumerated and expounded; that for the 
later phase several more are distinguished; that those which I am 
supposed to have declared to be ‘‘the only motives’’ are not men- 
tioned at all—unless Mr. Murphy regards ‘‘a mere desire for 
theoretical neatness’’ as a fair synonym for ‘‘the assumption of the 
eventual unifiability of our understanding of things and the con- 
tinuity and fundamental homogeneity of nature’’; and that especial 
emphasis is laid upon the naturalness and inevitability of the up- 
rising, and upon the prima-facie force and reasonableness of many 
of the considerations which generated it.® 

4. In expounding the ‘‘true inwardness’’ of my criticism of ‘‘ob- 
jective relativism’’ Mr. Murphy again juxtaposes two propositions 

5E.g., pp. 34, 35, 36, 52, 54, 86, 260. I suppose Mr. Murphy’s reference 
to an ‘‘aversion to the accepted terminology of epistemology’’ is due to a 
remark of mine that a number of contemporary philosophers still like to employ 
the language of epistemological monism after having given up its substance. 
But this is not, of course, suggested as a ‘‘motive for the revolt’’; it is an 
illustration of the hold which the earlier mentioned motives still have upon the 


minds of these philosophers, in spite of their inability to adhere consistently to 
@ monistic view. 
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which undeniably occur in the book on different pages, and then 
represents one of them as a deduction from the other—the sup- 
posed deduction being the opposite to that which is in fact drawn. 
From the assertion that the events of which we are directly aware are ulti- 
mate irreducible occurrences which are not mere appearances of anything else 
Mr. Lovejoy draws the conclusion that his critics must hold that ‘‘everything 
truly is all the things that it appears to any and all percipients (or con- 
cipients) to be.’’? Thus my confession of faith that my liking for cucumbers 
is an ultimate fact ‘‘which no further information can discredit’’ is supposed 
to involve the consequence that, since this ‘‘appearance’’ is ultimate, my liking 


for cucumbers ‘‘ultimately’’ is whatever it appears to any ‘‘percipient (or 
concipient) ’’ to be [LC, p. 37]. 


Here the conclusion of one argument (RD, pp. 127-128) is at- 
tached to the premise of another (ibid., p. 129). The consequence 
which was said to be involved in the admittedly ‘‘ultimate’’ fact 
of a certain philosopher’s liking for cucumbers was that this fact 
can not be ‘‘whatever it appears to any and all percipients (or 
concipients) to be’’—unless it appears to them all in the same way, 
regardless of ‘‘perspectives.’’ ‘‘If other minds are to know truly 
the philosopher-cucumber relation, they must know it as that 
philosopher knows it, be their standpoints with respect to him, or 
with respect to cucumbers, what they may’’ (RD, p. 129). On the 
other hand, the conclusion also was drawn that the consistent ‘‘ob- 
jective relativist’’ ought to hold that ‘‘everything truly is all the 
things that it appears to any and all percipients (or concipients) to 
be’’; but it was drawn, not from the premise mentioned, but from 
the fact that the relativist asserts the epistemological objectivity 
of all ‘‘perspectives’’; in Mr. Murphy’s own words (cited RD, p. 
128) that, ‘‘given a specified’’—which presumably means, and cer- 
tainly, in consistency with certain of the relativist’s principles, 
should mean, any specified—‘‘standpoint, the truth is quite final 
and ultimate’’; in short, that if A likes cucumbers and B, having a 
standpoint of his own, feels sure that nobody can like cucumbers, 
both—on the assumption of the cogmtive ultimacy of every stand- 
point—‘must be admitted by the relativist to be right. This odd 
inversion of the entire logic of my criticism of the ‘‘doctrine of 
perspectives’’ in objective relativism renders much of the defense of 
that philosophy beside the mark. 


However, while Mr. Murphy strangely distorts or precisely in- 
verts the position of the book he is discussing on the foregoing 
matters, he presently draws up its conclusions in four propositions 
which I should accept as a fair statement of certain of the most es- 
sential points of the dualism that I have defended: (1) ‘‘Ordinary 
experience is significant of objects which are permanent, common, 
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and independent of the observers who claim to know them.’’ (2) 
‘‘While experience somehow reveals such objects, its ‘contents’ con- 
sidered in themselves as particular events do not constitute them.’’ 
(3) ‘‘In spite of this distinction between the immediate being of 
experienced events and their representative function, these events 
do reveal or give us knowledge of ‘external objects’ and this knowl- 
edge is indirect in the sense that the ‘data’ upon which we base our 
conclusion are not the objects which our knowledge claims to be 
about.’’® (4) ‘‘Data as such and in their immediate being are not 
physical objects.’’ 7 

Now these, if true, are surely important and far-reaching con- 
clusions; and Mr. Murphy agrees that they are true. On these 
points the dualist ‘‘has all the best of the argument.’’* But these 
four theorems, taken in their natural sense, are the fundamentals 
of the dualistic philosophy; in accepting them Mr. Murphy has 
made the decisive confession of faith—though it contains more 
implications than he appears to be yet aware of—and has taken 
his stand as an open counter-revolutionist. On essentials, then, it 
would thus far appear that we are in complete agreement. But to 
these essentials it seems to Mr. Murphy that ‘‘common sense,’’ and 
I, as its too servile adherent, make certain additions which are not 
merely erroneous in themselves, but give to ‘‘every one of the plaus- 
ible and innocuous propositions outlined above . . . a new and sin- 
ister meaning.’’® And it is to elucidating ‘‘the nature of this trans- 
formation’’ by which a Good Dualism is turned into a Bad Dualism 
that he chiefly devotes himself in the first part of his discussion. 

This metamorphosis, it appears, is brought about by the following 
remarkable piece of reasoning, the component parts of which Mr. 
Murphy believes to be actually discernible in The Revolt against 
Dualism, needing only his combining hand to bring them together 
so as to make evident their absurdity as a whole. (a) The immediate 
data (sensa, etc.) present in a cognitive experience are never objects 
of knowledge. (b) These data therefore are intrinsically incapable 
of being known. (c) What is intrinsically incapable of being known 
can not be asserted to exist. (d) Therefore data (or ‘‘experienced 
events’’) can not be asserted to exist. (e) Nevertheless it is evi- 
dent, and is also admitted, that they actually do exist. (f) Ergo, 

6 LC, p. 31. The term ‘‘external objects’’ is somewhat equivocal; but I 
assume that Mr. Murphy means to include ‘‘ physical objects’’ in its denota- 
tion. 

7 Ibid., p. 35. 

8 LC, p. 32; cf. p. 31: ‘‘So far [i.e., as far as the first three propositions), 
Mr. Lovejoy’s thesis seems to me valid’’; and pp. 34-35, where the truth of the 
fourth proposition is asserted. 


9 LC, p. 32; the specific reference is to the first three propositions men- 
tioned. 
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‘‘certain actual existences do not really exist.’’*° The Good Dual- 
ism denies propositions (a) and (6), and therefore escapes the 
absurd consequences, (d) and (f), which they entail. In Mr, 
Murphy’s words, the view which is to be accepted is that 


[g] data are real natural events, objective in the sense that they are the objects 
of true judgment and may be known as such without the intervention of any 
copy or representation whatever. Thus ‘‘objective relativism’’ regards such 
events as ultimate in the sense that [h] whatever properties they possess under 
such conditions they do really possess. . . . To know such events [‘‘the data of 
experience’’] requires no further reference to a ‘‘ preferentially objective’’ ob- 
ject unless we must always assume that [i] immediate experience is always a 
way of knowing about something other than itself, and is nothing else.11 


Now since Mr. Murphy supposes that the fantastic sorites con- 
sisting of propositions (a) to (f) is to be found in my book, I can 
only admire the courteous restraint of his language about it. But 
of course this Bad Dualism is wholly a figment of Mr. Murphy’s 
imagination. No dualist of whom I have ever heard affirms proposi- 
tions (a), (b) and (7), in the sense which Mr. Murphy gives to them, 
or denies propositions (g) and (h); certainly I have never done s0; 
and on this count, even ‘‘common sense,’’ I am sure, is innocent.” 
Mr. Murphy’s belief that this sort of Bad Dualism is actually held 
by me and others seems to be due to an ambiguity attaching to the 
verb ‘‘to know’’—an ambiguity which several recent writers have 
noted, and to which I have called attention.’* It seems needful, how- 
ever, to repeat the distinction. 

The word ‘‘knowing’’ has in current epistemological use two 
senses (pertinent to the present question). It may be used to in- 
clude the immediate awareness of any passing and private data 
(what Mr. Murphy calls ‘‘data as such and in their immediate be- 
ing’’), or it may be restricted to the apprehension of objects (or of 
facts, particular or general) not thus immediately given, i.e., not 


10 LC, p. 34; for the other propositions, cf. pp. 34-37 passim. 

11 Jbid., p. 35. I have inserted letters in brackets for convenience of 
reference. 

12 There is one sentence in RD which may possibly be partly responsible 
for Mr. Murphy’s supposition, though he does not mention it: ‘‘With the very 
debatable exception of pure self-awareness, the existents which get reported 
must always be in fact external to the situations of the knower, of the cog- 
nitive event, and of the data without which, nevertheless, those existents would 
never be known’’ (p. 316). It had never occurred to me that this would be 
construed by anyone to mean that we are not aware of the data by means of 
which the existents external to the private and passing cognitive event are, in 
the very same sentence, said to ‘‘get reported.’’ But if the sentence suggests 
this meaning, it is badly expressed. The contrary thesis is, in any case, else- 
where repeatedly affirmed. 

18 F.g., RD, p. 230: ‘Of the existence and character of our purely sensu- 
ous content in each specious present we have an immediate awareness—though 
it is questionable whether this should be called ‘knowledge.’ ’’ 
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existentially identical with the datum present in the cognitive event 
in which they are known. For the consistent epistemological monist 
this distinction, it is true, is inadmissible, since he nominally holds 
that data are always identical with the objects known by means of 
them. But there appear in fact to be no completely consistent 
epistemological monists; and in any ease, the pertinent matter here 
is merely the dualist’s use of ‘‘knowing.’’ It is important to have 
some terminological means for distinguishing these two essentially 
different modes of apprehension; and for this purpose it has seemed 
to me—as it has to others, e.g., to Dewey, at least, in some passages, 
and to C. I. Lewis **—convenient to employ ‘‘knowing’’ solely in 
the second sense, i.e., in the sense of mediate apprehension. But this 
usage obviously does not imply that data are not ‘‘known’”’ in the 
other sense, which is Mr. Murphy’s sense; on the contrary, it implies, 
what the dualist also expressly and constantly asserts, that in that 
sense they are ‘‘known.’’ It does not imply that they do not ‘‘ac- 
tually exist,’’ or that they are not ‘‘real natural events,’’ or that 
they ‘‘do not really possess’’ whatever properties they are imme- 
diately experienced as possessing. When Mr. Murphy tells his 
readers that ‘‘Mr. Lovejoy plainly denies that the revelation of ‘the 
characters which reality happens to take on’ in particular perspec- 
tives is some knowledge of reality,’’ I can but marvel at the in- 
genuity which can convert into the ‘‘plain denial’’ of a proposition 
the statement that it is ‘‘beyond dispute.’’ ?° 

Mr. Murphy’s ‘‘sinister transformation,’’ then, is but a hob- 
goblin which he has himself conjured up; and it gains whatever ap- 
pearance of substantiality it may have from a confusion of terms. 
Now he is aware that the distinction between the two senses of know- 
ing had been drawn by me; ‘‘at times,’”’ he grants, I speak ‘‘as if 
the issue were simply verbal; immediate experience ought not to be 
called knowledge, but it is a certain and adequate basis for knowl- 

14Cf., eg., Mind and the World Order, p. 118: ‘‘There is no knowledge 
merely by acquaintance; ... knowledge always transcends the immediately 
given. The merely contemplated or enjoyed may possess esthetic significance, 
but if it is to have cognitive meaning this immediacy must become the subject 
of an interpretation which transcends it.’’ P. 120: ‘‘That there is direct ap- 
prehension of the immediate, it would be absurd to deny; but confusion is 
likely to arise if we call it ‘knowledge.’ ’’ 

15Cf., RD, pp. 126-127, a propos of ‘‘the observation that if a thing has 
such and such a character from a given standpoint and in a particular perspec- 
tive then it has that character from that standpoint and in that perspective.’’ 
‘This tautological proposition is beyond dispute—and wholly irrelevant. The 
question at issue is whether the awareness of a character found only in one 
perspective and determined by a private standpoint is enough to constitute what 
is commonly understood, by science as well as by common sense, as ‘know- 


ing.’ ’’ This same irrelevant tautology Mr. Murphy still seems to find preg- 
nant with some momentous revelation. 
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edge.’’*® But he is determined to have me a Bad Dualist in spite of 
myself; he can not believe that I do not, implicitly if not explicitly, 
‘deny the reality of our knowledge of data.’’ He therefore cites 
my ‘‘own statement’’ as ‘‘revealing the impossibility’’ of evading 
this consequence. This statement was to the effect that data do 
exist, and that our acquaintance with their nature and their exist- 
ence is, ‘‘in one sense, ultimate and absolute,’’ since ‘‘about them 
there not only need be but, at the moment of their sensible presence, 
there can be, no error’’; but that ‘‘this very ultimacy is the mark of 
the subjective in the epistemological sense. When immediate data 
are simply taken as ultimate—as not claiming to express the char- 
acter of something beyond themselves . . —they are eo ipso taken 
as ‘mere appearances,’ innocent of epistemic pretensions.’’?7 Now 
to one who accepts, as does Mr. Murphy, the four essential theorems 
of the Good Dualism earlier cited, these observations should appear 
both innocuous and obvious; for they are only another way of put- 
ting what is contained in those theorems, especially in (2), (3), and 
(4). If ‘‘data’’ or ‘‘the contents of experience,’’ in ‘‘their imme- 
diate being,’’ are not constitutive of nor identical with ‘‘the ex- 
ternal objects which they reveal,’’ then manifestly, when they are 
‘‘taken as not claiming to express the character’’ of external ob- 
jects, they do not, for one who so takes them, express that character— 
which is what is meant by describing them as ‘‘subjective in the 
epistemological sense.’’ Again, to say that, if so taken, they are 
‘*innocent of epistemic pretensions’? in no more than tautology, 
when ‘‘knowing”’ is understood in the second sense—i.e., as meaning 
an apprehension of objects not identical with the data, which the 
passage itself shows to be the sense intended. When the distinction 
of the two senses is born in mind, there is still nothing in the ‘‘state- 
ment’’ of which Mr. Murphy makes so much that in any way sug- 
gests that the ‘‘objects of immediate experiencing’’ are not ‘‘ realities 
on their own account, ultimate not as representations but as occur- 
rences’’; 7* on the contrary, that is precisely, and obviously, what it 
is asserted that they are. And he himself elsewhere expressly recog- 
nizes that this is the dualistic position, and my own; the assumption 
which he has hitherto represented me as denying, he now correctly 
represents me as affirming as ‘‘fundamental,’’ viz., ‘‘that even the 
most private, contingent and transitory elements of experience, the 
characters which reality ‘happens to take on’ in particular perspec- 
tives, are realities of their own sort and can be known for what they 
really are.’’ 2° 

16 I, p. 36. The final clause is not an altogether exact statement of 
my view; I should qualify both adjectives. 

17 BD, p. 127. 


18 IL, p. 36. 
19 LC, p. 62. 
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There is, however, another reason why Mr. Murphy thinks that 
the kind of dualism which I have endeavored to vindicate is com- 
mitted to the thesis ‘‘that data have not the properties requisite 
for an object of knowledge.’’ He supposes, namely, that I have 
“always supported [my] claim at this point by the argument that 
they [data] are not true parts of the physical world.’’ That they 
are not, Mr. Murphy, as we have seen, agrees; but what, he asks, 
makes me ‘‘believe that the non-physical status of the datum dis- 
qualifies it as an object of knowledge?’’ The conclusion would 
follow only if it could be shown that none but physical objects ‘‘are 
the proper objectives of our knowing.’’?®* I reply that I do not 
hold, and to the best of my recollection have never suggested, that 
the non-physical status of the datum’ disqualifies it as an object of 
knowledge, in the first sense of ‘‘knowledge.’’ It does, however, 
obviously disqualify it as a means of direct knowledge of physical 
objects. That data can be, in Mr. Murphy’s sense, ‘‘objects of 
knowledge,’’ i.e., of immediate awareness, I have constantly assumed 
and repeatedly* asserted—though I think that this way of using 
the term ‘‘objects’’ tends to blur an important distinction and ought 
therefore to be avoided. And data, as well as physical things, may, 
of course, also become objects of mediate knowledge—knowledge in 
the second sense—e.g., when I remember my past sensations or ap- 
prehend my neighbor’s thoughts or emotions. But they manifestly 
can do so only in some cognitive experience in which they are not 
present ‘‘in their immediate being.’’ If John’s data are never 
existentially identical with James’s, and yet are in some degree 
known by James, then it is about data that James is knowing, but 
about data which have not for him the status of data, so that there 
is no inherent impossibility that he may be in error about them. 

So far, then, it pleasantly appears that Mr. Murphy and I are 
in full accord as to substance of doctrine. And if he now means 
by ‘‘objective relativism,’’ as some passages would seem to imply,”° 
nothing more than the four essential theorems of the Good Dualism, 
together with the three truistic supplementary propositions that (5) 
data, or events of experience, ‘‘actually exist,’’ (6) that they can 
be ‘‘objects of knowledge’’ in the first sense of ‘‘to know,’’ and 
even, with an obviously necessary qualification, in the second sense, 
and (7) that they really possess whatever characters they are im- 
mediately experienced as possessing—then I am happy to find that 
I am a perfectly good ‘‘objective relativist,’’ as, I suppose, all 
other philosophers who have accepted both sorts of dualism have 
always been. But it must be added that this does not appear to be 
the objective relativism which others hold, or have held, and to 


19 LC, p. 34. 
20 E.g., LC, pp. 35-38. 
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which Mr. Murphy himself once stood sponsor in baptism; and I 
fear that it is not what he really, or on the whole, designates by 
that name now. On the contrary I am forced to conclude that he 
means by it a view which is wholly inconsistent with the Good 
Dualism summed up in the above propositions 1 to 7. In its logical 
structure Mr. Murphy’s paper seems to fall into two parts: first, 
the affirmation and defense of a series of theses which are both 
epistemologically and psychophysically dualistic, i.e., are identical 
with the principal contentions of RD; and second, a series of argu- 
ments which are equivalent to a repudiation and attempted refuta- 
tion of the same theses. It is not difficult to show that Mr. Murphy 
thus takes both sides on three specific and fundamental questions: 
A, of epistemological dualism, especially with reference to our knowl- 
edge of the external world; B, of physical realism; C, of the physi- 
cality of the immediate data of cognitive experience, especially in 
perception. I should not dwell upon these contradictions if they were 
merely casual inconsistencies of an individual. But there is reason 
to think that others also are attempting to avoid the logically in- 
eluctable choice between these alternatives by embracing both by 
turns; and it is primarily upon the necessity of making choice that 
I wish to insist. I shall, however, also seek to show that Mr. Murphy 
offers no convincing reason for accepting one of the pair of opposite 
views propounded on each of these questions. 

A. Mr. Murphy’s negation of the epistemological dualism which, 
as we have seen, he also quite unequivocally affirms, is due to an 
aversion to the theory of representative ideas, or, as he usually 
prefers to call it, the ‘‘copy theory of knowledge.’’ This theory, 
it now appears, is for him the most distinctive mark of a Bad 
Dualism ; its rejection is essential since, he thinks, it is a doctrine 
which renders the possibility of knowledge inconceivable. The way 
of escape from it is to be found in the consideration already men- 
tioned, that ‘‘data as such and in their immediate being are real 
natural events’’ which ‘‘may be known without the intervention of 
any copy or representation whatever.’’ In this last the confusion 
of issues is patent. When we are aware of data ‘‘as such and in 
their immediate being,’’ we are of course ‘‘knowing’’ them (in the 
first sense of ‘‘knowing’’) without any copy or representation. 
But this tautology does not in the least solve or alleviate the problem 
of ‘‘knowledge’’ in the second sense; it does not even attempt to 
_ describe what it is that occurs when, by means of present and private 
data, I know objects which are not private, not present, and not 
‘‘given,’’? but are apprehended as having their own transcendent 
date and locus and mode of being. But Mr. Murphy is himself 
committed to the four essential dualistic theorems; admittedly, 
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‘some knowing is indirect and hence in some sense ‘representa- 
tive.’’’ 2. And it is with this class of knowings that the dualistic 
epistemologist is concerned; the other class gives rise to no episte- 
mological problem. The theory of representative ideas is an answer 
to the question: ‘‘In what kind of event does a knowing of a trans- 
eendent object consist?’’ To this question I am unable to see that 
any definite answer other than a copy theory is suggested by Mr. 
Murphy; certainly, to iterate and reiterate the undisputed truth 
that direct ‘‘knowing”’ (i.e., knowing of ‘‘data as such and in their 
immediate being’’) is direct is not to face this issue, but is simply 
to persist in looking in another direction. Yet the question can be 
avoided only by abandoning the dualistic theses which he has pro- 
nounced valid. 

It is in fact to a copy theory (or to what he presumably would 
call such, if it were uttered by another) that he himself resorts, 
when it becomes necessary to give some sort of account of indirect 
knowing. Thus he accepts it as ‘‘a perfectly just observation”’ 
that his ‘‘liking for cucumbers is a common object to which all 
judgments about it refer, and to which, if true, they must conform”’ 
(p. 37). The judgments in question are, of course, the judgments 
of other persons, for whom Mr. Murphy’s taste for cucumbers is not 
a datum of immediate experience, but a transcendent object. What, 
then, can be meant by the ‘‘conformity’’ of the data of these other 
persons, at the moment when they are making such a judgment, to 
an object which is not their data? Presumably, that there is then 
being experienced by them a complex of content which includes 
some ‘‘representation’’ of the liker of cucumbers (such representa- 
tions potentially ranging from a vivid visual image to whatever 
vague meaning is associated with the term ‘‘a philosopher’’), a 
representation, also, of cucumbers, of the experience of liking, etc. 
No one, I suppose, holds that the ‘‘copy’’ of the total object of 
judgment in such a case consists in the knower’s experiencing a 
liking for cucumbers, any more than John’s knowledge that James 
has a toothache consists in John’s having a toothache. But it can 
not—if there is any such event as an indirect knowing—consist in 
anything less than the presence to some consciousness of a group of 
meaningful ‘‘ideas’’ of the attributes of a philosopher, of a certain 
green vegetable, of a certain kind of emotional state, and the like, 
together with concepts of certain relations between them, these 
qualitative and relational characters being at the same time con- 
ceptually extrapolated, as predicates of something existentially other 
than the data—namely, as predicates of the potentially ‘‘common 
object to which the judgment refers’’; to which, if it is to be true, 
it must ‘‘conform’’; but about which it may at least conceivably err. 
21 LC, pp. 33, 38. 
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Nevertheless, the familiar Berkeleian and neo-realistic argument 
that if data were other than their cognoscenda the latter could never 
be known is persistently urged. E.g., upon the representative 
theory, 


the resemblance of real objects to data is not available since it is never a pos. 
session of the datum and therefore not capable of exhibiting the reality to which 
it refers. The criticism is fundamental. In sum it amounts to the assertion 
that a datum which is relevant to knowledge merely as a representation can 
not be known to be a representation, for the relation in respect of which it 
guarantees knowledge is precisely the one which it can not be known to possess, 
. . . On this [the representative] theory the only properties in the experienced 
world which are relevant to knowledge . . . require validation in terms of a 
further relation which the whole experienced, and experienceable world esten- 
tially lacks and therefore can not reproduce.22 


So, again, it is argued that the ‘‘familiar dilemma”’ urged against 
the dualist is a valid one. Either the relatedness of the symbol 
which is present in a cognitive event to the not-present reality which 
it symbolizes is actually ‘‘given’’ in the cognitive event (which can 
only mean, is itself a datum), or it is not. ‘‘If it is given, it is not,” 
for the dualist, ‘‘knowledge; if it justifies knowledge, it can not be 
verified in the given.’’ 7° 

All this, however, does not, in Mr. Murphy’s opinion, ‘‘mean 
that indirect knowledge is impossible.’’ But that, I suggest, is 
precisely what it does and must mean, if it is to mean anything, 
The reasons offered for holding that it does not mean this are in- 
structive. (a) ‘‘There are many things that we can know about 
data that furnish some information as to their origin and conditions. 
(b) But this is precisely because they are not known as mere ap- 
pearances of something else whose characters they reproduce. (c) 
The discovery of ashes is some reason for supposing that a fire has 
occurred. But ashes do not possess any of the essential properties 
of fire, and whether the idea of ashes resembles real ashes we prob- 
ably shall never know.’’ ** 

In considering these reasons it is necessary to keep in mind two 
faets which, though they have perhaps been here forgotten by Mr. 
Murphy, will hardly be denied. First, all actual knowings, as 
events in human experience, are particular events. Each of them is 
‘‘mine and not yours, or yours and not mine, and it is now and not 
then, or then and not now.’’ Each, in short, has as a natural 
existent narrow limits; how narrow it is not for the present purpose 
essential to discuss. Second, in any such particular cognitive event 
data (in the psychological, not the logical, sense) of some kind are 
present, are there for awareness; and these particular data, being 

22 LC, pp. 39-40. 


28 Ibid, p. 69. 
24 Ibid, p. 40. 
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parts of the concrete event, share its limits in time and in individual 
experience.” This being premised, let us examine Mr. Murphy’s 
reasons. (qa) Are the things which ‘‘furnish information about the 
origin and conditions’’ of a datum which is present in a given cog- 
nitive experience of mine, EF, occurring at a time 7’, themselves data 
temporarily compresent with it within that experience? If they are 
(i.e., when the cognitive experience occurs), then assuredly they are 
‘*known,’’ but they are known directly by me, now and the fact 
they are thus known is no example of ‘‘indirect knowledge.’’ If, 
on the other hand, it is assumed—as Mr. Murphy apparently intends 
us to assume—that the things which I now know or suppose to be ‘‘ the 
origin and conditions’’ of my present datum or data are existentially 
external, in time or otherwise, to the experience in which I know 
them, then I now know them indirectly. To say that I do so is 
simply another way of saying that they are not data included within 
the limits of HE. But the arguments which Mr. Murphy has ad- 
vanced against the representative theory would, if valid, show any 
such indirect knowing to be impossible. For the transcendent rela- 
tion between the things external to the particular cognitive experi- 
ence and the data included within it, is not itself included within 
its existential limits. If it were, both its terms would also have 
to be so included, i.e., would become my present, immediate, and in- 
dubitable data, and we should again have before us simply a case 
of direct knowledge. Now, every particular knowing either is a 
ease of direct knowing, or else it is a knowing of events external to 
it, i.e., to the data which are its components. Ang in the latter case, 
‘the relation in respect of which the datum guarantees knowledge 
is,’’ according to Mr. Murphy, ‘‘precisely the one which it can not 
be known to possess’’—this supposed impossibility lying, it is evi- 
dent, in the implied externality of one of the terms of that supposed 
relation to the existential confines of whatever cognitive event may 
be in question. But all knowings being particular and limited, in no 
concrete instance of knowing is the relation required by the concept of 
indirect or transcendent knowledge empirically given; it is ‘‘a rela- 
tion which the whole experienced and experienceable world essen- 
tially lacks.’’ Even in memory, for example, the relation of actual 
temporal externality between the present image and the remembered 
experience, as existences, was not given as a part of the original 
experience, nor is it given as a datum in the present experience of 
recollection. In the one case one term of the relation is literally 
present, in the other case the other term is present; in neither case 
are both present at once. The actual resemblance of a memory- 


25 Of course if data are, in one sense, ‘‘essences,’’ they are neither in 


time nor individual experience; but I do not wish to go over that old issue again 
here, 
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datum to its object is in fact no more a ‘‘ possession of the datum’’ 
than the resemblance of a perceptual or conceptual datum to an 
external physical object. Nevertheless, we have a perfectly clear 
idea of such resemblance ; without it no such experience as recalling 
things past would ever be possible to us. 

I pass on to Mr. Murphy’s other reasons for thinking that his 
argument ‘‘does not mean that indirect knowledge is impossible.”’ 
(b) The second seems to be only a repetition of the confusion of 
issues already noted. We can, it is explained, know many things 
about the origin and conditions of data ‘‘precisely because the data 
are not known as mere appearances of something else whose char- 
acters they reproduce.’’ No one, as has been pointed out, main- 
tains that data are ‘‘known as mere appearances of something else’’; 
they are also known, in the first sense of ‘‘knowing,’’ as what they 
themselves ‘‘in their immediate being’’ are experienced as. But 
this, once more, does not help us to understand how our direct 
knowledge of them furnishes an indirect knowledge of other things 
—unless it is admitted that they present or ‘‘reproduce,’’ within 
the particular cognitive event, some quality, or relational pattern, 
or recognized symbolic counterpart, of things external to that event. 
(c) At the moment when, observing ashes, I suppose that a fire has 
occurred, the object of reference of my judgment is not ashes but a 


fire; and there must, it would appear, be some datum present to my 
consciousness which in some way represents a fire. This datum 
assuredly is not the percept of the ashes. Mr. Murphy here, as in 
several other passages, seems to confuse the logical with the psy- 


?? 


chological and epistemological meeting of ‘‘datum.’’ The ashes are 
the ground of inference to the previous occurrence of a fire; but 
they are not the present datum by means of which the absent fire is 
here and now made an object of awareness. If I had present to my 
consciousness nothing but the immediate visible appearances of ashes, 
I should not be supposing anything whatever about a fire. But since 
the fire, at such a moment of inference, is absent, a representative 
idea of it is indispensable to my then knowing or supposal. I must 
at the least represent it as ‘‘something quite different from ashes, 
but causally related to the production of them’’; and in most such 
cases I am likely to have present some actual visual imagery of flames 
and smoke. And between this present representative idea and the 
absent fire the relation must, once more, be that of mutual external- 
ity—which Mr. Murphy’s argument against the representative theory 
would prove to be inconsistent with my knowing the fire at all. 

It is, indeed, suggested that ‘‘there are other relations than that 
of copying that can afford knowledge of related terms without an 
independent knowledge of the intrinsic properties of both terms 
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related. If these relations were relevant, and if their presence in 
the given situation were itself some foundation in objective reality 
for conclusions about them rather than their archetypes, the condi- 
tion would be different. But that, for the type of dualism against 
which the criticism is directed, ‘‘is a condition contrary to fact.’’ ** 
Mr. Murphy does not tell us what these other relations are; but it 
makes no difference, so far as the present issue is concerned, what 
they are. Either they and their terms are experienced in the present 
cognitive event as immediate data, or they are not. If they always 
are, there is no knowledge of anything other than immediate data 
existing now and as my data, and all knowledge has the certainty 
attaching to immediacy. If they are not, the knowledge which they 
afford is indirect, i.e., is mediated through existents which are not 
identical with the realities known. But the arguments which Mr. 
Murphy has been urging against the theory of representative ideas 
would be equally pertinent to this last, or any other, recognition of 
the actual occurrence of knowledge of anything but immediate data 
while and in so far as they are immediate. 

This objection is, nevertheless, pushed so far as to involve Mr. 
Murphy in singular paradoxes. They are paradoxes inherent in the 
epistemological monism which he has first rejected, but is here de- 
fending. Other men’s illusory experiences are a case in point. He 
argues that my ‘‘theory can not justify the claim to know that such 
entities’’ as pink rats ‘‘are occurent in the experience of some per- 
cipients.’’ For pink rats are supposed to be ‘‘epistemologically sub- 
jective.’’ A sober man, it is implied by that theory, could ‘‘make 
no possible claim to a positive knowledge’’ that dipsomaniacs some- 
times experience images of pink rats. But how, I ask, does Mr. 
Murphy think that he knows that those unfortunates have such ex- 
periences? Does he maintain that he not only directly experiences 
the very same pink rats as the drunkard, but also directly experiences 
the fact that they are directly experienced by the drunkard? If not, 
he is—upon the assumptions of his present argument—as much de- 
barred as any abstemious dualist from ‘‘claiming a positive knowl- 
edge’’ either about pink rats or about the subjective phenomena of 
alcoholic delirium. If he thinks he knows about them, but not in 
this immediate manner, he implies the invalidity of the objection 
which he has raised. 

Epistemological dualism—and therewith the conceivability of in- 
direct knowledge—is most plainly of all denied by Mr. Murphy 
when he comments on the myth with which RD ends. The passage 
was designed to sum up briefly and in untechnical terms the essen- 
tial peculiarity of knowing as a natural event. It declares that what 
is needful for knowledge—if there is to be knowledge of anything but 


26 Ibid., p. 69. 
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the immediate and transient datum—is that ‘‘the nature [let us here 
call it A] which belongs to one region of being shal be not only 
reproduced in another [B] nor merely, when so reproduced, be be- 
held by a creature having its existence in that other region, but that 
it shall be reproduced and beheld as if present in the region in which 
it first existed and as belonging to a thing which had or has its being 
there.’?®? This Mr. Murphy thinks ‘‘a very Whiteheadean develop. 
ment,’’ by which he appears to mean that it implies that ‘‘the same 
particular can be in two places at once.’’ He proceeds: ‘‘The nature 
which belongs to [characterizes] one region of existence can not 
possibly be beheld as having its existence in another region and be- 
longing to a thing which has its being there, for it has already ac- 
quired the temporality and location of the first region of existence.”’ 
From this Mr. Murphy concludes that while ‘‘the orthodox dualist 
may thus indulge in myths as to what transitive knowledge would 
be like if there were any, he can not ever believe them.’’** A more 
complete misunderstanding both of the passage to which the com- 
ment refers and of the nature of the epistemological problem would 
be hard to imagine. The comment in the first place is based upon a 
quotation which omits an essential word. I did not assert that A 
is literally ‘‘beheld as having its existence’’ in the region B; I as- 
serted that it is beheld ‘‘as if’’ existing in that region. Two letters 
here make a scarcely negligible difference in the logical import of 
the proposition. I had supposed that I had said with tedious itera- 
tion and perhaps superfluous emphasis that it is the ‘‘vicarious 
presence’’ of A in the region of B (i.e., that of the experiential 
datum) that is necessary for knowledge (in the second sense of 
‘‘knowledge’’) ; 7° but it seems that I did not say it often enough 
or emphatically enough to convey the distinction to Mr. Murphy. 
Again the passage in question neither said nor implied that ‘‘the 
same particular’’ is ‘‘in two places at once’’; on the contrary it 
formally denied this. Such denial is manifestly of the essence of 
any representative theory. The datum, being a symbol or sign of 
the not-present object, is, according to such a theory, not the same 
existent as that of which it is the sign. If it were the same there 
would obviously be no ‘‘representation’’; the cognoscendum would 
be the datum—and error would accordingly be inconceivable. 

More serious than this reversal of my meaning is the failure to 
grasp what the epistemological problem is and out of what situation 
in experience it arises. This failure is apparently due to the primary 
confusion of two senses of ‘‘knowing,’’ already pointed out. If 
there is knowledge, not solely of ‘‘data as such and in their imme- 

27 LC, p. 70. See RD, p. 321, quoted in LC, p. 69. 


28 LC, p. 70. 
29 E.g., ED, pp. 312, 313, 319, and Chapter IX in general. 
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diate being,’’ but of existents external to the limited and transitory 
cognitive event in which they are known—for example, if I can be 
said to know to-day an event of yesterday, or to know something of an- 
other man’s life without living it—then the pr«.ent content of my 
experience, if it is a particular, plainly does have its being in one 
‘‘region of existence’’ and the thing known in another. I can not 
suppose that Mr. Murphy seriously means to deny this. If it is ad- 
mitted, the real problem of knowledge is therewith presented: how 
does the occurrence in a given experience of one particular existent, 
viz., a datum, constitute a knowing of another particular and not- 
then-experienced existent—which at the moment of knowing may be 
in fact a non-existent, i.e., a past or future state of things? How, 
in Professor Dewey’s apt phrase, are things ‘‘present as absent’’? 
It is true that others as well as Mr. Murphy have failed to see or 
have in various ways evaded this problem. There have been in 
recent philosophy, so far as I can recall, only two serious attempts 
to deal with it. One of them is the thesis of some critical realists, 
of some ‘‘new’’ realists, and of Professor Whitehead in certain pas- 
sages, that the datum is not a particular existent, but an essence or 
‘eternal object,’’ which is the same, qua essence, in the datum and 
the thing known, yet is not in two places or two times at once, simply 
because it is in neither case in any place or any time. This solution 
I am unable to adopt, for reasons set forth at length in RD.; and 
these reasons seem to be expressly accepted as valid by Mr. Murphy, 
in the comment here under consideration. The other way is that of 
a genuine epistemological dualism, to the better understanding of 
the meaning of which I attempted to contribute in the final chapter 
of RD. An image or other datum in my present cognitive expe- 
rience can refer to an object, event, or fact not now being immedi- 
ately experienced by me, simply because the observable nature of 
cognitive experience consists, not in the bare presence of a datum, 
but also in the presence to consciousness of a schema of rela- 
tions of mutual existential externality—in the phraseology of the 
myth, ‘‘an image of the Whole’’—within which schema the present 
and private cognitive experience itself, with the immediate data it 
includes, is apprehended as having a locus external to that of the 
cognoscendum, but at the same time as having some character (which 
may be a highly abstract one) identical with a character believed to 
belong to the not-experienced cognoscendum in its own conceived 
region of being. This is, I have suggested, what every one of us 
manifestly does whenever, for example, he experiences an image and 
ealls it a memory image—i.e., an image of an event not occurring 
simultaneously with the presence of the image in experience. The 
temporal schema, however, is not the only mode in which the refer- 
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ence of a character of a datum to a region of existence which is not 
that of the datum takes place; but I shall not further elaborate the 
point in this paper. I am here, perhaps, wasting printer’s ink by 
resaying what has already, in substance, been said in the concluding 
part of RD. I have been led to:do so because Mr. Murphy seems to 
me to have comprehended neither the nature and inevitability of the 
problem with which I was there dealing nor the nature of the answer 
which I proposed. When both are clearly understood it will become 
plain, I think, that any account of knowledge transcending the im- 
mediately given must be a representative theory, and also how know- 
ing by means of representative ideas takes place. 

But when neither is understood, it is perhaps not surprising that 
the possibility of ‘‘transitive knowledge’’ should be denied—as it 
expressly is by Mr. Murphy in the passage last cited.*°° Yet to deny 
‘‘transitive knowledge’’ is to deny knowledge in the second sense 
altogether, and to limit every knowing to the private datum. And 
it 1s to me somewhat surprising that the formal assertions that 
‘‘knowledge somehow reveals external objects’’ which are not con- 
stituted by ‘‘the contents of experience,’’ that there is ‘‘a distinc- 
tion between the immediate being of experienced events and their 
representative function,’’ and that the data of cognition ‘‘are not 
the objects which our knowledge claims to be about’’ **—that these 
assertions should so speedily be followed by the declaration that 
‘‘transitive’’ and ‘‘representative’’ knowledge is inconceivable. 

Mr. Murphy, then—and not he alone—must face the unescapable 
dilemma. Indirect knowing—knowing of existences which when 
known are not immediate data—is either possible or impossible. If 
it is admitted (as by Mr. Murphy) to be possible, it is inadmissible 
to use arguments which presuppose its impossibility. Between 
epistemological monism and epistemological dualism there is no 
logical via media, however pleasant it might be to find one. Among 
the Bad Dualisms is certainly, I think, that which consists in affirm- 
ing epistemological dualism in principle while rejecting its plain 
implications—or, as some would doubtless prefer to say, repudiating 
its liabilities. And in time of revolution the most insecure of all 
positions, it is to be feared, is that of those who endeavor to be both 
revolutionists and counter-revolutionists at once.* 

ArtTHur O. LoveJoy. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


30 LC, p. 70. 
81 LC, p. 31. 
82 To be continued in next issue, No. 14. 
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A SPINOZISTIC FANCY 


PINOZA’S doctrine of the infinity of attributes has always 
tended to bring a blush, apologetic or out-and-out condemna- 
tory, to the cheeks of his commentators. His enemies find in it 
added evidence of the questionableness of his philosophy, and most 
of his friends regard it as an indiscretion, embarrassing to them, 
and not altogether creditable to him. They had rather he had kept 
it to himself, or not involved them in the ungrateful task of explain- 
ing it away. But there are a few who take this doctrine seriously, 
and feel that he really said what he meant, and meant what he said. 
Among the latter is Mr. Hallett, who has just published a learned, 
profound, and brilliant book* on Spinoza, which is a notable con- 
tribution to both Spinozistic and neo-realistic literature. 

For Mr. Hallett the infinity of attributes forms an integral and 
important part of Spinoza’s system. Any limitation of attributes 
within Substance would, he tells us, ‘‘not only curtail the absolute 
perfection, of Substance,’’ but would dissipate its unity, since the 
independent reality of each attribute as expressing in its own way 
the whole nature of Substance, which is infinite in its wholeness, 
demands reflection in infinitely many attributes. No attribute 
could adequately express the infinite nature of Substance, if it re- 
flected merely some other or others, or if there were only some 
others for it to reflect. Again, were there only two, he continues, 
Spinoza might seem dangerously inclined to idealism (which he is 
not), since thought might then be regarded as essentially of ex- 
tension, and extension as solely the object of thought. But, since 
extension must stand in the same relation to the infinity of other 
attributes as it does to thought, it can not be monopolized by thought. 
They, too, have a claim upon it, which is neither prior nor posterior 
to that of thought, and their lien, by preventing foreclosure by 
any one or any number of attributes short of the infinite whole, 
helps maintain it in independent existence. So, too, their mortgage 
upon thought keeps that attribute from being taken over by ex- 
tension and reduced to physical terms. That thought is aware of 
none of the other attributes except extension is, according to Mr. 
Hallett, merely an extension of its failure in partial, clouded, and 
inadequate minds like ours, to understand completely the true in- 
wardness both of extension and of itself. Ignorance in this respect 
is merely part of our general ignorance, and complete understand- 
ing of Reality on our part would not only correct our perspective 
within its present limitations to thought and extension, but would 
also bring all the other attributes into focus within that perspective. 
It is, says Mr. Hallett, just the dim reflections of the other un- 


1 Aeternitas. The Oxford Press, 1931. 
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known attributes in knowledge that renders the process of cogni- 
tion opaque and mysterious to us, even when the object of cognition 
is clearly and correctly apprehended. 

Now, it is the object of this paper to ask whether, granting the 
existence of an infinity of attributes, we have only the negative indi- 
eations of their presence to which Mr. Hallett refers. Upon exam- 
ination it might appear that both thought and extension exhibit 
curious positive symptoms which nothing in their own nature ex- 
plains. Thought, for instance, has one very odd and perplexing 
trick. It is infinitely self-repetitive. Like Tennyson’s brook, it goes 
on forever, babbling its ability to know, ‘‘I know; I know that I 
know; I know that I know that I know; I know that I know that 
I know that I know,”’ and so on ad infinitum. Surely, we might 
expect, so long a wind and so dogged a persistence ought to get 
thought somewhere and meet with some reward in an ever increasing 
richness of its knowledge. But curiously enough, they do not, at 
least so far as the attributes of thought and extension are concerned. 

For, only the first two ‘‘I knows’’ are fruitful and significant. 
The first establishes the fact of consciousness, the second, of self- 
consciousness. Or, to put it in Spinozistic terms the one constitutes 
the idea of the body, which registers in the attribute of thought the 
modifications undergone by its particular correlated mode of ex- 
tension; the other, the ‘‘I know that I know,’’ constitutes the ‘‘idea 
of the idea of the body,’’ or fact that it is of the nature of the mind 
not only to reflect the modifications of the body in a correlated set 
of mental modifications, but to reflect upon these modifications of 
its own as well. And when we have said ‘‘I know that I know,”’ 
we have completely and adequately expressed the essence of the 
attribute of thought as the self-conscious correlate of extension. 
We know all that we know or need to know—for that is all there 
is to know—about the nature of knowledge. 

The twice-told tale is enough, then. Its repetition to infinity is 
supernumerary and sterile—mere empty chatter like the telling 
over and over again of the same story by an old wife in her dotage. 
It adds nothing to thought’s correlation with extension or to its in- 
sight into itself. It would seem, rather, a habit without rhyme or 
reason so far as the two attributes are concerned—a sheer nervous 
restlessness, explicable, if at all, not as a normal activity of mind, 
but as an overstimulation of that activity excited by and corre- 
lated with something beyond both the spatial and the mental aspects 
of Reality. Suppose, however, that there really are infinite other 
attributes. In that case may we not argue that this incessant twitch- 
ing of the mind’s eyes, this infinite repetition of the ‘‘I know,”’ is 
perhaps just a sign of the correlation of thought with these at- 
tributes? They can not, to be sure, make themselves understood, but 
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their existence nevertheless arouses in our thinking a vague and 
endless uneasiness. Haunted by them, thought can not rest, but 
must reiterate itself ad infinitum, in registration of the infinity of 
their number. But since they are beyond the ken of our minds, this 
reiteration is mechanical and empty, presenting thought with no new 
object and adding not one whit to its essence and perfection. 

Again, in extension, also, may we not find a similar indication 
of the impalpable but none the less disturbing presence of an infinity 
of attributes? Space, like thought, goes on and on forever. And 
just as the content and meaning of thinking is not expanded or en- 
riched by the process of infinite self-repetition, so the essential char- 
acteristics of extension gain nothing because of its infinity. Its 
whole nature is perfectly given in any finite portion of it. Our 
voyages in it reveal no new truths regarding it. We drop below 
each fresh horizon only to find a repetition of the old; just as at sea, 
hours, days, and even weeks will disclose merely more, but not a 
different water. <A half hour out of port may suffice to show us all 
that an ocean can be or do. 

The endlessness of extension, then,—its invitation to keep on go- 
ing ad infinittum—is just as superfluous to a revelation of its char- 
acter as is the infinite self-repetition of mental activity to an ex- 
pression of the nature of mind. Its perpetual stretching and 
yawning may be taken rather as a sign of the same nervousness that 
keeps thought twitching, and may be laid to the same cause. Space, 
too, is bothered by its correlation with the infinite other attributes. 
Unable to respond to them and to mirror them adequately, it can 
recognize and register them only by repeating itself, as thought does, 
beyond necessity and ad infinitum. 

It may be argued indeed, that there are good reasons for sup- 
posing extension not to be infinite, but finite and spherical, or it may 
be, even contracting or expanding. But such an argument is irrele- 
vant to our discussion, which for its own purposes has granted the 
Spinozistic assertion that the attributes are infinite. Moreover, even 
accepting the argument, might we not still maintain of any size 
of space all that we have said of its infinity? A smaller or a bigger 
amount of extension, a lower or a higher degree of expansion or con- 
traction would suffice adequately to express its nature. In that case, 
to adopt the term from Plato, ‘‘the-great-and-the-small’’ aspect of 
space might be substituted for its infinity as indicative of its corre- 
lation with an infinity of attributes. 

Finally, to give our fancy free rein, we may ask whether we are 
even restricted to such vaguely positive indications of the other at- 
tributes as the infinitely self-repetitive character of extension and 
thought. Have we not a door at least ajar, if not entirely open, upon 
one of them at any rate? What of mystical experience? Here we 
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have something that certainly attempts to transcend not only the 
entire space-time aspect of the Real, but the whole attribute of 
thought as well. The mystical object, we are told, can be neither 
perceived by the senses nor conceived by the mind. No modifica. 
tion of either of the two attributes is like it. It lies beyond the body 
and the idea of the body, and escapes even such ultimate categories 
as essence and existence. Nay more, contact with it obliterates the 
distinction between subject and object and thus carries us beyond 
the ‘‘idea of the idea of the body.’’ It can be talked of only nega- 
tively. 

The mystic state, then, if we take it seriously, would seem to indi- 
cate an escape, or at any rate an attempt to escape, from the at- 
tributes of thought and extension, and a contact of some sort with 
another dimension of Reality. And once more, if the two known 
attributes do exhaust the substance of the Real, the mystical impulse 
becomes as irrational as their self-repetition. It has no adequate 
basis in either of them, if they are all that there is to the universe, 
and its aspiration is meaningless. But as a disturbance of body and 
mind by other attributes, and as a response and a reaching out to 
their presence, it may have significance, and the self-fulfilment it 
pretends to attain may be more than illusion. 

The mystic will, of course, assert that his contact is not with an 
attribute, but with Substance itself. He has, he believes, pene- 
trated and been made one with the essence of the Real. But the 
materialists are as convinced that the attribute of extension reveals 
the true nature of Substance, and the idealists are even surer that 
all things may be reduced to terms of thought. For that matter, the 
latter number some who even believe that in feeling the particular 
warmth and beat of their own peculiar modifications of the at- 
tribute of thought they are taking the pulse and the temperature of 
God himself. The mystic claim to be in touch with the Absolute is 
perhaps neither more nor less probable than any of these other pre- 
tensions. 

It will be understood, I hope, that in what I have said I hold 
no brief for the infinite attributes, or even for the Spinozistic system 
as a whole, magnificent though I consider that system to be. I have 
simply wished to point out that the convinced follower of Spinoza 
in defending the doctrine of an infinity of attributes is not obliged 
to fall back on a priori and transcendental arguments. He may 
rather, if he likes, appeal to the known attributes and infer his con- 
clusion from otherwise irrational perturbations in their behavior, 
just as the astronomer infers from disturbances in the orbits of 
familiar planets the existence of others undiscovered and, it may be, 


undiscoverable. B. A. G@. FULLER. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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Bayle the Sceptic. Howarp Ropinson. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1931. vii + 334 pp. 

To our gallery of full-length portraits in English of the more 
influential French thinkers, which is filling gradually as the years 
go by, Professor Robinson has made a noteworthy addition in this 
scholarly life and works of Pierre Bayle. That able seventeenth- 
century forerunner of the philosophes has been overshadowed, as 
he avers, by ‘‘the brilliant work of those who followed in a way 
which he had made usable.’’ As a result the present work has in- 
evitably, as one of its aims, the remedying of our modern ‘‘ingrati- 
tude’’ toward one of the most modest of the liberators. 

Bayle has long been vaguely known to many readers of English 
as a Protestant Frenchman of the age of Louis XIV, who lived in 
exile in Holland and compiled a dictionary full of sly heresies and 
veiled obscenities, inspired no doubt by a cautious atheism under- 
neath. Professor Robinson replaces this sketchy caricature with a 
full-bodied and versatile, if not a commanding or aggressive figure, 
seen against the background of his century’s violence: Bayle the 
pioneer journalist, ‘‘the universal reporter of Europe,’’ the teacher 
amid the ‘‘ professorial snarlings’’ of a ‘‘dusty college,’’ the hard- 
working encyclopedist, the philosopher of history, the biblical critic, 
the gadfly of the Jesuits, and the champion of an unprecedented 
degree of toleration. Although always primarily ‘‘a spectator of 
life,’ from his first Miscellaneous Thoughts on the Comet of 1680 
to his last Reply to the Inquiries of a Country Gentleman in 1704- 
07, Bayle displayed a mind alert to expose the foibles of a credulous 
age, and a pen superbly capable of making innuendo do the work 
of positive assertion. For the rules of theological controversy in 
Bayle’s time did not permit a writer to say with impunity, even in 
relatively tolerant Rotterdam, that which might lead directly to what 
was known as ‘‘indifference in religion.’’ Yet Bayle, by his unparal- 
leled journalistic ability ‘‘to please and instruct at the same time,’’ 
managed to publish, at the cost of some persecution but without 
bodily harm to himself, an astonishing number of apparently inno- 
cent treatises from which, by a logical mind, only the most shocking 
conclusions could possibly be deduced. His method was seldom 

that of frontal attack; it was usually the playing-off of one dog- 
matism against another, with both author and reader in the posi- 
tion of impartial judge. As Gibbon expresses it: ‘‘He balances 
the false religions in his sceptical scales, till the opposite quantities 
annihil ste each other.’’ 
That Bayle, with all his critical acumen and his consuming in- 
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terest in the presentation of unorthodox ideas, was not ‘‘a phi- 
losopher in the technical sense,’’ Professor Robinson specifically 
declares. ‘‘His works should be approached as one would approach 
the writings of a Plutarch, a Jerome, a Lucian, a Seneca, or an 
Erasmus. Philosophical problems were important to him, it is 
true, but he was particularly a ‘practical’ philosopher, attracted by 
the relationships of philosophy and religion and morals as they 
revealed their outworkings in human experience. ... The search 
for truth made him very sceptical of the certainties he found every- 
where, and it led him to shatter many a stronghold.’’ 

One might go further than this and challenge Bayle’s right to 
the title of sceptic in the philosophical, rather than in the popular 
sense. Of course he doubted most of the accepted religious tenets 
of his age, skilfully laying bare their weaknesses by the use of ra- 
tionalistic weapons which were, as the author contends, to supply 
a veritable arsenal for his successors of the Aufklérung, such as 
Voltaire, Diderot, Gibbon, and Frederick the Great. But there is 
discernible in Bayle no trace of that deep distrust of reason itself, 
or indeed of all the ways of knowing, which marks the philosophical 
sceptic as against the mere rejecter of specific doctrines. Bayle 
deals with the surface issues of ecclesiastical authority and ‘‘suff- 
cient evidence,’’ but unlike John Locke, his great contemporary, he 
never adumbrates the more fundamental problem of knowledge. 
So in spite of the author’s assurances that Bayle was ‘‘sceptical’’ 
of this and that,—of histories, of women, of miracles, and of many 
of his fellow men; in the ancient philosophical tradition of epistemo- 
logical scepticism he has no rightful place. That is why the title 
Bayle the Sceptic is likely to arouse in the mind of the technical 
philosopher anticipations which are doomed to disappointment. Of 
course ‘‘one can not be certain’’ about Bayle’s own convictions, 
but he seems to have been a sort of fluctuating pioneer deist with 
no scruples against appearing to submit to the authority of the 
Bible and the Reformed Church. If Bayle was a sceptic, so were 
and are hundreds of other more-or-less outspoken free-thinkers who 
have refused to accept most of the truth-claims advanced by their 
more gullible contemporaries, quite without questioning or aban- 
doning many positive and enlightened notions of their own. 

This does not mean that Professor Robinson has not performed 
a worth-while task so thoroughly that it will hardly need revision 
for many years to come, for he has. He deserves high praise for 
making accessible with such exactitude and completeness a great 
deal of valuable information concerning Bayle and the history of 
ideas in Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Those who rejoice in the modern secularization of thought owe a 
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large debt of gratitude to Pierre Bayle, who did much to make the 
world safer for philosophers; and they would do well to become 
better acquainted with him. Occasionally the author prints with- 
out the needed critical granwm salis some of the less restrained 
eulogies of Bayle and his influence, but that is natural in a work 
designed to rescue an author from undeserved neglect. To expect 
any ordinary biographer to pit his style against that of his subject 
is probably demanding too much; certainly in this case the quota- 
tions from Bayle are hardly matched in brilliance by the writing 
which surrounds them. An excess of exclamation-points, and of 
colloquialisms which have to be apologized for by the use of quota- 
tion-marks, such as ‘‘shady,’’ ‘‘soured,’’ and ‘‘get by,’’ seems out 
of place in a volume of this character. One suspects that the key 
to these minor defects lies in the exhortation to the reader (in the 
Foreword) ‘‘to think of this study, not as a learned dissertation, 
but a vital portrait of one of the most fascinating and powerful of 
the moderns,’’ when underneath all this publisher’s-blurb language 
the stigmata of the doctoral thesis are only too evident. There is 
both a valuable bibliography and an excellent index. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 


Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind. Translated, with an introduction 
and notes by J. B. Bamum. Revised second edition. (The 
Library of Philosophy.) New York: Macmillan Co. 1931. 814 
pp. 

Hegel’s Phenomenology is probably the most difficult book in 
the history of modern philosophy. Yet no one can read it without 
sensing a wealth of profound suggestion which just escapes con- 
version into clear, shining truths. Its obseurity is partly re- 
sponsible for the fact that until the present century it was prac- 
tically ignored by Hegel’s critics, thus strengthening the impression 
that Hegel’s system can be unqualifiedly characterized as pan- 
logism. But the Phenomenology can not fit into such a simple 
scheme. For it contains an account not only of the forms of cogni- 
tive experience, but also of their affective and volitional contexts. 
The manner in which these aspects of experience interact and de- 
velop is traced not only in the relationship between the individual 
self and the external world, but in the relation between self and 
community, the community and culture, the succession of cultures, 
and the history of civilization. The introduction of arbitrarily 
illustrated material from history and literature is very puzzling 
unless one sees that according to Hegel’s organic method a complete 
analysis of even the simplest processes of human consciousness de- 
mands a consideration of the social and cultural whole (Hegel ex- 
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tends this to include the Absolute whole) in which finite conscious 
processes go on. Hegel was probably the first thinker to maintain 
that even sense-perception—not merely the contents of perception but 
the way of perceiving and the meanings disclosed in the act of per- 
ceiving—was as much a cultural phenomenon as a psychological one. 
Properly conceived, Reason and all the domains of objective mind 
are Just as much interpretable socially, as, conversely, social phenom- 
ena are interpretable as an expression of reason. 

It is true that for Hegel ultimately the only thing genuinely 
real is Absolute Thought or ‘‘Spirit knowing itself as Spirit.’’ As 
such it differs from thought which is not absolute in that it con- 
tains within itself, as its own differentiation, all forms of existence 
and experience. Hegel fails completely however to indicate how this 
is possible or to make the structure of the Absolute analytically in- 
telligible. The argument is at best analogical. On the basis of the 
fact that non-cognitive experience acquires a wider significance, and 
sometimes becomes qualitatively different because of the transmu- 
tative effects of cognitive activity, Hegel assumes that the character 
of cognitive experience itself undergoes qualitative and structural 
change as thought moves from the finite level of experience to the 
infinite. On the infinite plane ‘‘the specific determinateness of each 
[meaning] is just as much its opposite; unity in otherness—spirit- 
ual reality—is achieved.’’ In the realm of ‘‘spiritual reality’’ all 
the living variety of nature and experience is contained implicitly; 
it becomes the task of logic to recover the riches hidden in the Abso- 
lute Mind. It is at this point that the Logic begins. One feels that 
even in terms of Hegel’s own system (as in that of his great spiritual 
predecessor, Plotinos) it is easier to get up to God (or the One) on 
the ladder of nature than to climb down again. 

The present translation of the Phenomenology by J. B. Baillie, 
the solid and faithful Hegel scholar, is a revised second edition of 
his translation of twenty years ago. It is a tribute not only to his 
piety, but to the sympathetic intelligence with which he has wrestled 
with Hegel’s meanings. The translator’s introduction, however, will 
not be very intelligible to those who are not already acquainted with 
Hegel’s philosophy. In critical places of the exposition Baillie falls 
into a free paraphrase of Hegel’s technical jargon. The deplorable 
tendency to expound Hegel in Hegelian terms (of which G. Lasson 
is occasionally guilty in his valuable prefaces to the revised edition 
of Hegel’s works) has brought a gentle rebuke from a German critic 
which is worth quoting. ‘‘Hegel,’’ he says, ‘‘ist an sich schon 
geheimnisvoll genug, um es seinen Auslegern zu ersparen, dass sie 


selbst wieder geheimnisvoll von ihm reden.’’ Swney Hook. 
WASHINGTON SquaRE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY. 
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The Ethical Religion of Zoroaster. Mites MeENANDER Dawson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. xxviii + 271. 


The beginning student of the history of religions will be grateful 
for this volume of carefully chosen passages from the Zoroastrian 
scriptures. Following a brief introduction and biographical sketch 
of Zoroaster and a bibliography of the scriptures, the author stimu- 
lates the reader’s interest with a list of Parallels of Zoroastrian with 
Jewish and Christian Sayings. Then, in thirty-three chapters, he 
presents what he judges to be the meat and substance of the Maz- 
dean religion. While the theology and cosmology of Zoroastrianism 
receive due attention, the main body of the book is devoted to its 
ethical teachings. Thus the religion which set out from the moral 
antithesis of good and evil and, never abandoning it, proceeded to 
cosmological dualism, is here revealed in its program of directing 
human life and ordering it in all details. Several chapter-titles will 
suggest the scope of this material: The Liar is the Direst Enemy— 
To Do Good against to Do Ill—Rights of Fellow Men—of Ordinary 
Men—of Infidel Foes—of the Sexes—of the Land—of the Herd— 
of the Dog—Earthly Rewards and Punishments—Heaven, Hell, 
Purgatory and the Way Out—the Spiritual Universe, Now and 
Ever. By bringing together passages from the various scriptures 
to bear on the same moral problem, Dr. Dawson has secured cumu- 
lative gain in effectiveness and systematic elucidation. The beginner 
gains a clearer sense of the Zoroastrian gospel in detail, one passage 
often helping to explain another. The explanatory thread of argu- 
ment on which the beads of quotations are strung is as a rule slender, 
but not thin: the author’s main purpose is to make the scriptures 
speak for themselves. While there are, of course, extensive ex- 
positions of Zoroastrianism, one does not recall another English 
work that so conveniently brings before the reader the Zoroastrian 
teachings in systematic order and in the scriptural wording. This 
volume should thus prove valuable to college and church classes 
in the history and philosophy of religion, and also to students of the 
evolution of morals and to the general reader. 


Raposntav A, TSANOFF. 
Tue Rice INstITuTE. 
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RevvE Neo-ScoLastTiQUE DE PHILosopHIE. XXIV*® Année, No. 
34. De la notion de philosophie chrétienne: J. Maritain. La strue- 
ture metaphysique de 1’étre fini: L. De Raeymaeker. Le syllogisme 
chez Platon (suite et fin): E. de Strycker. Glose sur un passage 
du De Anima: M. De Corte. Ow naquit Francisco de Vitoria?: 
Bruno de 8S. Joseph. Travaux récents de philosophie morale: P. 
Harmignie. 
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University of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 15; 
Causality. (Lectures delivered before the Philosophical Union, 
University of California, 1932.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1932. 231 pp. 


Hsii, Leonard Shihlien: The Political Philosophy of Confucian- 
ism. An Interpretation of the Social and Political Ideas of Con- 
fucius, his Forerunners, and his early Disciples. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1932. xxii+ 258 pp. $3.75. 


Kraft, Julius: Von Husserl zu Heidegger. Kritik der phinomen- 


ologischen Philosophie. Leipzig: Hans Burke. 1932. 124 sx, 
5.40 M. 


Morris, Charles W.: Six Theories of Mind. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1932. xi+ 337 pp. $4.00. 


Schiebold, Rolf: Menschen und Gesetze. Deutsche Menschen 
deutsche Gesetze. Entwurf einer deutschen Reichsverfassung. Al- 
tenburg, Thiiringen: Theodor Korner. 1932. xix +96 pp. + 31 
Aufrissen. 


Richardson, Edward Elliott: Organic Idealism. (The Society for 
Philosophical Inquiry of Washington, D. C. Publications.) 33 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Tenth International Congress of Psychology will be held in 
Copenhagen August 22-27, 1932. For information, address Pro- B 
fessor Edgar Rubin, Studiestraede 6, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


The Academy of Letters of Heidelberg is undertaking a critical 
edition of the works of Nicholas of Cusa, Nicolai de Cusa opera ommia, 
which will be published by Felix Meiner, Leipzig. The pagination 
of the Paris edition will be indicated in the margin. It will probably 
require fourteen volumes for the philosophical and political writings 
which will appear under the general title of Nicolai de Cusa opera 
philosophica, and they will be published from 1932 to 1939, the first N 
volume, De docta ignorantia libri tres, appearing this year. Sub- 
seriptions for the fourteen volumes will cost approximately 300 marks 
(1,600 pages). 








